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POETRY. | 
Mr. Editor:—Will you insert the following morceau, from 
a late number of the New-York American, whichI have clip- 
ped out for you? It is all beauty and sweetness; and I will 
hazard a guess that it is from the pen of William Cullen Bry- 
ant of the New York Evening Post. This 1s shown by that pu. 
rity and breathing melody which characterises every line.— 
Mr: Bryant’s style is peculiarly his own;—it is made up from 
no other source; and I venture to add, that it is inimitable by 
any American Poet. Longfellow has approached nearer to it 
than any other; but he is yet “a great way off.” When Bry- 
ant speaks of nature, his lyre is like the wand of a magician. 
His pictures are before the eye of your mind like a pleasant 
jandscape;—the sky—the earth, with its birds and flowers—— 
are scattering their songs and their perfume around you;-- you 
drink in the beauty of the sun-set heaven, and feel the “Au- 
gust noon,” with its meek fainting winds on your brow. Such 
a power is untold treasure. Such a mind in a communion 
with nature, has a joy which gold cannot buy, and over which 
the chances and changes of existence have no power. Mr. Bry- 
ant’s poetry is the record of the enjoyments of a calm and con- 
templative mind, and he may indulge the gratifying reflection 
that the pleasure which causes him to break forth into singing 
is experienced by many who read and admire his gifted lay. 
His numbers are ‘few and far between,”—they are precious 
not only for their unapproachable and intrinsic value, but from 
te unfrequency of their appearance: €s 
NIGHT MUSINGS. 
At evening when the leaves are mute, 
And birds are in their dream, | 
And moon-light floats upon the sea, 
In one unbroken gleam-- | 
And the flowers are seal’d with silence, 
And the meek winds faint away, 
And the golden stars appear upon 
The farewell of the day,— | 
When not a breath of life invades, 
The holiness of night, 
Save the lone cry of the night-hawk 
In her melancholy flight; 
My spitit steals to solitude, 
And with all passion fled, 
Above the tomb of buried love, 
{nvokes the solemn dead. 
Oh! ye that sleep beneath me, 
In the cold bed of the grave! 
Is this the dread shore where the soul 
Is lost in life’s last wave? — 
Is it here, in still oblivion, 
That the light of being dies, 
That clothes the laughing infant, 
And illumines beauty’s eyes; 
That glows in manhood’s noble thought--- 
That fills the hour of age--- 
That fires the lip of poetry, 
And wisdom’s hallowed page? 
{s it here we close the pilgrimage 
Of light---of life enjoved, 
And sink into the terror 
Of annihilation’s void? 
O never! but like yonder sun, 
That fades upon the west, 
As from its bright career it sinks, 
Without a cloud, to rest: 
On the morrow of eternity, 
In glory we arise, 
And live beyond Time’s shadow, 
{n the kingdom of the skies, 


SELECT TALES. 


ADVENTURES OF A ROMAN. 


The most authentic and interesting of the nume- 
rous banditti tales which circulate in Rome, is the 
detail of an attack made upon the villa of Baron V. 
Rumohr, at Olevano, on the 16th of June, 1819, of 
which a narrative was transmitted toa fiiend in Rome 
by a hero of this romance of real life, a young and 
intelligent Swiss painter; nained Salathe. I have 
extracted the most striking particulars in the words 
of this modern Salvator: 

“| had been residing some time at Olevano, a 
small town in the mountains, near Palestrina, thirty- 
eight Italian miles from Rome, for the purpose of 
sketching the scenery; and before my departure paid 
a farewell visit to the Baron V. Rumohr, who occu- 
pied a villa inthe vicinity. I arrived there about 10 
o’clock in the forenoon, and my return being delay- 
ed by a thunder-storm of uncommon violence, accom- 


chess with the Baron, after which, as the storm still 
raged, we were pacing up and down the saloon, ac- 
companied by a young artist from Mentiz, named 
Rambour, when suddenly two Italians, armed with 
carbines, and dripping with rain, entered the roo 
und in tones too peremptory for guests or travellers, 
inquired for the master of the house. The Baron, 
whose opulence was well known in the vicinity, saw 
at a glance, that these men were banditti; and guess- 
ing their object, replied, with ready and wonderful 
self-possession ‘that he would go and call him.’ Has- 
tening from the saloon, he ran down stairs, and es- 
caped from the house; but, as I afterwards learned, 
was pursued by one of the gang, who fortunately 
slipped and fell on the wet soil, as he was levelling 
his carbine, and before he could recover himself the 
Baron was far enough on his way to the adjacent 
town to reach it in safety. Rambour had succeeded 
in quitting the saloon with the Baron, but, finding 
himself pursued by one of the robbers, sought ref- 
uge in the kitchen, where the cook was preparing 
dinner: 

“There are robbers in the villa! how shall we es- 
cape,’ said he to the cook, who, coolly pursuing his 
employment, replied in a whisper: P 

“7 know it, but I shall remain where I am.” 

Rambour then darted out of the back-door, and 


| across several gardens, until he arrived at a lonely 


house, Where he requested cf the female inmates 


shelter from the storm, and was no little surprised to 
find them perfectly aware of the attack upon the vil- 
| la, which they told him as the newsof the day. He 
did not long delay his departure, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in reaching Olevano. | 
“During these occurrences I remained in the ga- 
loon with one of the robbers; and as I paced up and 
down, racked my invention for some means of escape. 
Suddenly I heard a loud scream of horror from Ram- 
bour, uttered, most probably, when he saw the car- 
bine levelled atthe Baron. Approaching in my walk 
gradually to the door, I sprang forward and seized 
the door latch; but the bandit, who watched my ges- 
tures with the eve of a hawk, darted towards me, 
and he levelled his carbine close at my breast. Im- 
mediately I struck it upwards with such force that it 


nearly fell from his hand, but in an instant the ruffi- 


panied by torrents of rain, I sat down to a game at. 


an’s dagger was at my throat. TI paused, as if in 
resignation to my fate, but while he was recovering 
a better grasp of his carbine, I succeeded in opening 
the door and rushed downstairs. At the bottom, 
however, another robber faced. me with a levelled 
carbine, and my pursuer being close at hand, | offer- 
ed no farther opposition. The banditti eagerly search- 
ed the house, but, not finding the Baron, concluded 
that he had escaped, and. by way of compensation 
seized a youth, named Baldi, son of the innkeeper 
at Olevano, who, with ill-timed and disastrous curi- 
osity, Was gazing on this scene of outrage. 

Attaching cordsto one hand of each captive, the 
robbers held the other ends, and after making free 
with my watch, bade us move on through the still 
heavy rain; and althongh constantly impeded by the 
cords, which were held tight to keep our hands be- 
hind us, were urged forwards by blows and pushes 
from the but ends of ther carbines. 


The alarm-bell now sounded from Olevano, and the 
robbers, shouting to a peasant who guided them,— 
“To the forest! To the forest!” handed their wet 
and heavy cloaks to a goatherd, who met us at this 
moment as if by appointment, quitted the high road 
for the open fields, and proceeded with increased ra- 
pidity, until they reached a rivulet swollen by a flood 
of rain into a broad stream. Here they haked for 
two of their associates; during their pause I had 
leisure to survey the apparent leader of these des- 
peradoes, whom they addressed by the name of 
Nicola. He was a man of dark agd menacing ex- 
terior, and apparently about thirtyfive years old. 
He wore a.round brimmed, high crowned, sugar 
loaf hat, adorned with red ribbands and gaudy co- 
loured flowers. 


Strong black mustachios and enormous whiskers 
almost covered his wild features, and two long 
black locks hung over his ears, excepting which, 
his hair was closely cropped. His throat and 
breast were naked; the latter was thickly covered 
with strong black hair, and in his ears hung hea- 
vy rings of gold. Around his neck were several 
strings of coral and one of pearls, from which de- 
pended a crucifix of black ebony, with a Christ. of 
gold. His shert jacket, waistccat and breeches 
were of green velvet, and the waistcoat was adorn- 
ed with three rows of silver buttons, while his 
leathern girdle was stuck round with cartridges, and 
in the middle of it appeared a long dagger, witha 
black horn handle, inlaid with silver. The Papal 
arme were engraven on the brass clasp of his belt; a 
decoration which surprised me no little, until I recol- 
lected having heard that the reckless habits of these 
men did not preclude a profound and superstitious 
veneration for the Holy Father of the Church; and 
indeed the number of amulets and pictures of saints 
which covered his breast, sufficiently indicated his 
devotional habits. His carbine was suspended be- 
hind his shoulders by a Jeathern strap, in which were 
also fixed a silver spoon and fork; and instead of 
shoes he wore sandals, secured by long bands which 
wound spirally up his naked legs as high asthe knees. 
While I was attentively observing this picturesque 
ruffian, he turned fiercely round, and thus addressed 
me:— 

“T shall meke you answer for the Baron. Your 
friends must raise money, or it will go hard with 
you.” 
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To pacify him, I voluntarily surrendered a little 
hoard of about 50 scudi in gold, which I had saved 
by long economy, to defray my expenses to Naples. 
This, 1 told him, as I handed the purse, adding that 
I was a poor Swiss artist, and an orphan, supporting 
myself with difficulty by professional labor. 

*‘ ‘But if so poor,’ he replied, as he poised the gold 
in his hand, ‘how came you to have a watch? and 
how did you travel through Italy?’ 

“¢The watch,’ I answered,’ was left to me by my 
father, andI entered Italy with the army as an artil- 
leryman. Afterwards | served some time in the 
Swiss guards on Monte Cavello, got tired of the 
service and returned to painting for a support.’ 

“The bandit and his men listened with growing 
interest to my replies, and questiqned me minutely 
respecting the campaigns I had served, and the coun- 
tries I had marched through. They appeared, I 
thought, to find gratification in the close resem- 
blance which thé scenes of military rapine I had 
witnessed bore to their own less honorable process 
of exaction and outrage. We now resumed our 
march, and after a five mile walk, halted again un- 
der a projecting rock called Mora Cossa, where they 
informed me I must write a letter to obtain thesum 
required for my ransom. One of the robbers cut a 
blank leaf out of my pocket book with his dagger— 
a second shook some gun-powder into the lid of his 
powder-flask, let some drops of water fall into it 
from his dripping hat, and thus prepared a substiiute 
for ink, while, with my knife, I converted a wooden 
splinter into a pen. ‘T'woof the gang now suspend- 
ed a pocket-handkerchief over my head, to protect 
me from the rain whilst writing, and the third level- 
led the point of his daggerat my throat. They then 
dictated with loud tones and menacing gestures, a 
letter to Baron V. Rumohr, which i began to write 
in German, but was soon compelled by very signifi- 
cant gestures, to make use of Italian. The letter 
was in substanee as follows:— 

‘Dear Baron—my life is in imminent peril, and if 
you do not immediately send 2000 scudi for my ran- 
som, I will most certainly be murdered. In mercy 
do me this favor and save my life. 

SALATHE. 


“Before I had recovered from the mortal terror 
under which I penned this short letter, I was requi- 
red to address another to the inn-keeper at Olevano, 
demanding 10,000 scudi for the ransom of his son, 
after which, the letters were immediately despat¢h- 
ed by the peasant who had been our guide. With 
rapid steps the robbers now commenced another five 
mile stage up the mountain road. .The rain still fell 
in torrents; and I was so utterly worn out by terror 
and previous fatigue, that I fell exhausted on the 
grass, telling the bandits that I should expire before 
them if they did not allow me some repose. They 
paused a few minutes to relieve me, and then started 
forward to the summit of the mountain, which I reach- 
ed utterly exhausted and breathless, and was allow- 
ed to repose a considerable time under a beech tree, 
while the robbers looked out, with eagle eyes, into 
. the vale below, to see if they were pursued. Pro- 
ceeding, at length, some miles father into this moun- 
tainous region, we paused for the night; and a cir- 
cular hollow, resembiing a crater, was selected for 
our bivouac. Immediately a fire was lighted by one 
while others of the gang helped themselves to a 
calf from a distant herd of cattle, killed and flayed 
it; after which, slices: of the flesh were roasted by 


the primitive process of laying them on the fire, and} 


turning them when done enough onone side. A few 
hours later arrived a shepherd with a provision of 
wine and bread for these marauders, who, like all 
others of their tribe, had numerous satellites, or ac- 
cessaries, in the shape of spies, providers, receivers. 
and barterers, through whose agency they are ena- 
bled to maintain the requisite intercourse with civil- 
ized society. The dinner being soon ready, we sat 
down to partake of it, and I must, in justice to these 
yagabonds, acknowledge that they not’ only shared 
alike with me, but helped me first. 
“During our meal the captain observed in the pos- 
session of the shepherd a prayer book, called Santa 
Croce. He immediately seized and offered it to me, 


it.’ 

“I complied, and read a prayer to the robbers, who 
uncovered their heads and listened with much appa- 
rent unction, especially the leader, who sighed deep- 
ly and repeatedly kissed his crucifix with much fer- 
vour. 
much edified by the prayer, and immediately ordered 
a requisition to be made upon the town of Olevano 
for fivesimilar prayer books. This anomalous perso- 
nage generally kept aloof from the others, and sat 
with folded arms in silent abstraction, often sighing 
deeply, while his men were full of life and enjoy- 
ment. 

“This reserve was probably assumed by the cap- 
tain to support his authority, and not unsuccessfully, 
as their deference to his command, and opinions was 
very obvious. He was also the most active and vi- 
gilant in his vocation, and invariably took his turn at 
the look out, in common with the others. 

About nine at night arrived two peasants from 


bacon, bread, cheese, and a keg of wine, and the 
bandits began to make preparations for their noctur- 
nal banquet. 

“Slices from the remainder of the calf were spit- 
ted on their iron ramrods, and J was compelled to 
contribute my assistance as a turnsoit; but in return 
for my labor and attention, they helped me first, and 
always to the choicest morsels. After supper, the 
air on this high ground being cold and penetrating, 
the robbers started on their feet, and endeavoured to 
warm themselves by dancing. With riotous cordi- 
ality they seized my hands, exclaiming:— 

‘Come along, Federico, and dance with us, it will 
warm you.’ 

‘Sensible that unqualified submission was my best 
policy, I joined in the dance of these frolicsome ruf- 
fians, with a heavy heart, and, doubtless, a most in- 
different grace. Atmid-nighta man was stationed 
on the look-out, while the others stretched themselves 
round the fire and went tosleep. I Jay down on the 
wet soil, and vainly endeavoured to obtain the repose 
[ so much needed; at length I tried a sitting posture 
and succeeded better. Who will believe that under 
all this accumulation of terror and suspense, [ not 
only enjoyed refreshing slumber, but a soothing and 
delighttul dream! Methought I was residing, asin 
early youth, under the parental roof, surrounded and 
caressed by loving parents, brothers, and sisters, and 
without a wish ungratified. T’oo soon, alas! this 
vision of by-gone bliss was broken. The moist and 
penetrating coid speedily roused me to a chilling 
sense of my calamitous situation—to the bitter con- 
sciousness that I had Jost. parents, brothers, and sis- 
ters—that [ was a captive, and my life at the mercy 
of cruel and reckless robbers. A stout and hand- 
some youth of twenty, who reclined at my elbow, 
roused himself, and observing my extreme depression, 
kindly endeavoured to cheer me: 


“*Federico,’ said he, ‘be tranquil. We shall do 
you no injury; and before long, you will be at liber- 
ty.’ 

“He then questioned me for some time about my 
native country, the late war, and the arti.lery ser- 


vice. While I was replying to his queries, he sud- 
denly interrupted me with:— | 


‘Here me, Federico; have you then really no more 
money?’ 

‘None onearth,’ I replied, ‘except these two scudi 
and = smaller coins, all of which are at your dis- 
posal.’ 

‘No,’ said he, ‘I will not take them. They will 
pay your expenses back to Rome.’ 

“Slowly passed this miserable night; but at length 
the daylight dawned upon the hills; the robbers rous- 
ed themselves, and sent the two peasants to Ole- 
vano for the ransom of the inn-keeper’s son, who 
was half dead with terror, and whom, from time to 
time they tortured withimprecations and threats. Nor 
did I altogether escape these brutal frolics. The 
mischievous Nicola, drawing his long dagger from 
its sheath, turned to me, saying: — 


“How strange it is that we can never get thé 


Hrust of human blood out of steel! Say, Federico 


*You can read this book—give us a prayer out of 


When T had concluded, he expressed himself 


Olevano with a sumpter horse, carrying a supply of 


— 
you have seen service; how do the soldiers con- 
trive to keep their arms so bright?’ 

“TI told him that we cleaned them with fine brick 
dust and vinegar. 

‘Hah! I shall recollect that,’ said he, poising 
the weapon in his hand with complacency, and 
then with true bandit-frolic in his glittering eyes, 
he pointed his dagger at my stomach, and made 
a sudden gesture as if to stab me:— 

‘There is a firm grasp in this handle,’ he con- 
tinued; ‘this knife never fai!s me, Federico! It has 
blanched many a cheek forever.’ 

“Fearful of rousing the murderous propensities 
of this human tiger, | eoncealed as much as possible 
my deadly terror; and, with assumed indifference, I 
inquired his reason for stabbing upwards from below 
the rib,instead of plunging the dagger downwards 
into the breast? ; 

*** Weknow better than that Federico,’ he repli- 
ed; ‘the blow downwards is never certain. The 
bones lie close, and often resist the blade, or give it 
a wrong direction; but the stab upwards reaches the 
heart in a moment and never fails.’ 

“Thus did I endeavor, by theoretical discussion 
and inquiry, to prevert any practical experiments at 
my expense, while Nicola continued to play with his 
dagger, gazing on it the while with an eye of fund- 
ness, andthen laying hold of the point, he threw it 
aloft, and, watching its revolutions, caught it adroit- 
ly by the handle as it fell. Pleased with his own 
dexterity, he offered me the weapon, challengin 
me toas much. I declined the attempt, but showe 
him another trick, commonin Germany, by attaching 
a small bit of paper to one sideof the blade, and ra- 
pidly turning the dagger to produce the appearance 
of a paper on both sides of the blade, and then on 
neither side of it. The robbers were delighted with 
this optical delusion, but not one of them could guess 
how the trick was done. I revealed the secret to 
the captain, who tried, succeeded, and was so much 
elated with his success, that his savage features re- 
laxed into more friendly meaning, and he told me 
that I had really won his heart. 

*‘ This gleam of sunshine was, however,soon syc- 
ceeded by adark and threatening incident. Infor- 
mation was received that soldiers were approaching 
through the valley; and immediately my companion 
and I were bound with cords, laid on the ground, 
and told, with fierce menaces, that our lives should 
be answerable for theirs, and thatif the soldiers at- 
tacked them, we should be instantly put to death.— 
Ere long, however, we were released froty our bonds; 
intelligence, as I afterwards heard, had been receiv- 
ed by spies, that the inhabitants of Olerano, fearing 
this result, had prevailed upon the soldiers to retire. 

** About eleven o’clock some peasants arrived froin 
Olevano, with 200 scudi, and several watches and 
silver spoons, as aransom for young Baldi. Captain _ 
Nicoli who was sittirg on the ground, took the prof- 
fered valuables on his lap, counted the money, wer f 
tossed the plate and watches on the grass, exclaim- 
ing, ‘I can donothing with such trash as this—I 
must have money!’ Indignant at the small amount 
incoin, his anger blazed out in furious menaces.— 
* What,’ said he, ‘do the Olevanese take me for a 
fool, that they dare tosend me200 scudi instead of 
10,000?— Have they no conscience no decency, that 
they treat me thus unworthily?—By heaven, fellows! 
if you dont bring me more money, I will send this 
boy’s head to his father.’ 


‘‘ The robbers to show the alarmed peasants that 
their leader was in bitter earnest, began to prick the 
trembling youth with their dagger points, and with 
fierce gestures, threatened to cut off his ears; which 
brutal prelude toa more horrid catastrophe, fright- 
ened the poor fellow into convulsions, and he fell on 
the turf utterly insensible. The distressed Oleva- 
nese immediately departed in quest of a larger sum; 
and, as my letter to the Baron was stil] unanewer- 
ed, the robber bade me address to him another and 
still more urgent petition to save me from death. 

‘* With this order, however, I firmly refused to 
comply. The letter, 1 said, would be utterly fruit- 
less. Again] assured them that I wasa destitute 
and friendless artist, and that I had no claim upon 
the Baron, who was doubtless already in Rome, and 
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would certainly make no sacrifice in my behalf. I 
begged them to release me; or, ifthey intended to 
destroy me, to put anend to my suspense on the 
spot. 

** Not one of them, however, betrayed an inclina- 
tion to put their threat in execution. Their deport- 
ment tu me continued friendly as before; they even 
desired to see some specimen of my skill in drawing, 
and told me tosketch their portraits. Selecting a 
suitable piece of charcoal from the ashes, I scraped 
it to a point, and begun to sketch their miniature 
likenesses on the blank leaves of my pocket book.— 
Several of these rude portraits were highly approved 
of, and pocketed by the originals; but one of them 
was objected to as crooked and earicatured, which 
I] must admit, was the fact. With growing cordial- 
ity these singular ruffians endeavored to prevail up- 
on me totake up my abode with them, telling me that 
I] should enjoy life, and that they possessed beauti- 
ful pictures, which they had taken on the high roads 
from English travellers, Sometime back, they told 
me, that they had captured an Englishman, travel- 
ling withan English lady of dazzling beauty. They 
had carried them up into the mountains, had made 
atable of tree-bark for the accommodation of the 
lady,—-and had endeavored to cheer and amuse her 
by every possible attention,—but all in vain, her de- 
pression and alarm were invincible. They farther 
told me, that they only frequented the high roads, 
when they had no better employment, and that such 
excursions were hardly worth the risk and trouble 
incurred, rarely yielding above 300 or 400 scudi, and 
a few watches, rings and snuff boxes. Fromthe 
conversation at different times, I learned that the 
whole gang comprised fifty men, who assembled eve- 
ry three months for the purposes of festivity: and 
that each new-year’s day they met to celebrate an 
annual festival, which was attended by manv women 
and girls, with whom they danced and feasted for a 
week. 

“They did not hestitate to discuss before me vari- 
ous projected enterprises: and, amongst others, ex- 
pressed their intention to lay hold of a Cardinal, and 
to retain possession of him until the holy father 
should have granted them a free pardon. 

‘* At five in the evening the peasants returned from 
Olevano, with a farther sum of 129 scudi in gold to 
ransom the captive Baldi; but the robbers, still unsa- 
tisfied, threatened to murder him if more money 
were not procured. The peasants intreated and 
wept for him, assuring the captain that they had al- 
ready brought. not only all the father’s property, but 
all the coin in Olevano. The agonised youth fell 
on his knees and implored Nicola to. release him, 
but the robber was inexorable; and the peasants 
were again dismissed with loud repetitions of the 
threat, that old Baldi would see his son’s head if he 
did not raise a larger sum. 

‘‘With regard to me, they appeared to have at 
length reached a conviction, that I had no friends to 
redeem me, and that as a hostage I was worthless.— 
Suddenly Nicola turned to me, and, ina voice which 
fell like heavenly music on my ears, exclaimed, ‘ Go, 
Federico!—You may depart in peace.’ 


‘“* Another of the band added, smiling, ‘ Forgive||? 


us Federico, for taking the wrong man. 
perhaps meet another time.” 


“*]T hope, that I shall never again burden you 
with an incumbrance so unprofitable,’ I replied, 
laughing. The bandits joined in the laugh, shook 
— with me in turn, and thus amicably we sepa- 
rated. 


‘“*T had proceeded some distance down the moun- 
tain, when my steps were arrested by a loud call of 
‘Federico! Federico! come back!’ I paused and hesi- 
ted, but soon determined to comply; and, returning, 
met one of the robbers, whoasked me for his pocket 
handkerchief, in lieu of which being wet, he-had bor- 
ryWed mine to protect the lock of his. carbine from 
the rain. 


“ The friendly ruffian again shook hands with and 
embraced me, saying, ‘ Kiss me Federico,’ I compli- 
ed, and again turning upon the banditti, I proceeded 
through Olevano to Rome, near which I met several 


We shall 


| fictitious productions, which have taken the preca- 


tempt my release. They had heard of my captivi- 
ty, and through the kind agency of Mr. Schell, the 
Swiss consu!,a sum had been collected for my ran- 
som. The Papal government had also pledged it- 
self to defray ny ransom, and to refund any sum of 
which I might have been robbed; and through the 
perseverence and energy of the worthy consul, I ac- 
tually received from the Roman authorities the fifty 
scudi of which I had been deprived. 

** Subsequently I heard, that Nicola and his men 
hadsucceeded on the following day, in extorting a 
further sum, of 1350 Scudi for young Baldi, who was 
restored to his father half dead from the incessant 
terrors he had experienced.” 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


TO A STAR. 


Island of light swimming on high, 

Whatare the creatures that revel in thee? 
Beings of bliss, or children that die, 

Suowflakes that melts in time’s turbulent sea? 


Daughter of Heaven, sister of earth, 
Diamond that shineth when day light is done; 
Has hope built her temple with love or with mirth, 
Amid the bright regions where thy rivers run. 


World of deep beauty! tell me, oh tell, 
What are the charms of thy kingdom of light? 
Does joy wake her voice amid woe’s pensive knell? 
Does day fade away in the shadows of night? 


Who are thy seraphs?—what is thy love? 
Are thy temples erected to Ged or to Fame? 
1s woman thy angel?-—her emblem a dove? 
Does man mingle praise with the sound of her name? 
LOLOTTE. 


“AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


~EDGE HILL. 
A NOVEL—BY A VIRGINIAN. 


The work whose title is prefixed to this article, 
will, itis presumed, ultimately be classed with those 


rious rank of mediocrite. And, whether it survives 
to undergo a second edition, or closes an ephemeral 
existence with the season that gave it birth, will 
probably be made to depend something on its author’s 
successful or disastrous exertions hereafter, in the 
fields of polite and elegant literature, The public 
cannot be satisfied with the solitary work of a pen, 
which has given them so much gratificatien from a 
series of private incidents, so closely interwoven 
with some prominent historical events, in the infan- 
cy of this country. They will demand a continua- 
tion of those labours, reserving to themselves the 
power of bestowing deserved honor and literary dis- 
tinctions upon his subsequent efforts, or of blasting 


procured him.- So intimately connected are all the 
attempts of the literary adventurer, to attain an im- 
mortality, that he must hazard previous distinctions, 
or rest contented with an exclusion from the Tem- 
le of Fame. : 
The scene of “ Edge-Hill” is laid principally on 
the banks ofthe ** fair and delightful” Powhatan, 
embracing, however, the entire limits of that part of 
the State of Virginia, which constituted the theatre 
of the ravaging incursions of Tarleton, Cornwallis, 
and other British officers. The date of the Story 
has been happily chosen—commencing near the 
close of the war, which resulted in this country’s in- 
dependence, and confining itself to afew of the latest 
military transactions in.that eventful struggle. A 
few more years, and the interesting incidents ofthat 
period of a private nature, which are not grave 
enough for the sober historian’s page, if not preserv- 
ed in the light, sednctive strain ofthe novelist, must 
escape the hand of tradition. As the small band to 
whom they are now specially known, will very soon 
make that transition, which has, or must pass alike 
on all, that ever put on the robes mortality. | 
It isnot designed to give in detail the Story, as 
justice to the author, as well as other considerations, 


- 


acquaintances coming with arms and money to at-jj make it impossible that the incidents of the Tale can 


any reputation which the present work may have||? 


be properly understood or appreciated, without view- 
ing them in the arrangement and style of the narra- 
tor. The only material defect in the tenor of “Edge 
Hill,” is the eclaircissement, which we think might 
have been more happily executed, if the prolixity of 
the last chapter had been somewhat curtailed. No- 
thing, perhaps, leaves a more pleasant impression on 
the reader’s mind, than the feeling which arises 
from ungratified curiosity. Throughout the whole 
work, the necessary developments of an inferior na- 
ture, that are constantly flashing on the fancy with 
the sudden brilliancy of the sun’s rays, when glim- 

mering morn chases before it in the vapours of * sa- 

ble vested night,” are enough to enchain the atten- 

lion, if the general contour of the Story were insuff- 

cient. Inexpositions of this kind, which are neces- 

sary to conduct the Story with proper clearness to 

be intelligible to all, this work, more than most fic- 

tious, abounds. One of these, which had a powerful 

influence on ourselves, was the timely, though sud- 

den rescue of Ruth Elmore from the constraint and 

suffering imposed on her by the superiorily cunning 

and profligate Albert Monteagle, and the no less ob- 

sequious and degraded Jacques. 


The style of “ Edge Hill” is more distinguished 
for its propriety and accuracy, than for elevation of 
thought, or brilliancy of expression. Inthe former, 
it perhaps equals any ofthe novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, and ‘ar surpasses some of his later works, 
which in this respect, are extremely inaccurate.— 
This characteristic of his style might have been ve- 
ry confidently expected from the precision and accu- 
racy of the reputed author’s habits, in the transac- 
tion of the business of the office he now holds under 
the government ofthis state. If the highest distinc- 
tions of style cannot be accorded to this production 
it is impossible to deny it those properties of a good 
one, which will constitute no small share of the claim 
it may yet offer, to live with the fictions of Scott and 
Cooper. Though never in the least degree florid, 
yet it isnot without proper embellishment; always 
chaste, without affectation or feebleness; uniform, 
buc not dull. Before we dismisss the consideration 
of the style of these volumes, we will hazard the ge- 
neral remark, that its ease, beauty and propriety 
will have a considerable influence on public opinion, 
in establishing its popularity; even if it had no other 
claims to celebrity. But. besides the execution, the 
work owes much «fits interest to its historical de- 
tails, which very prubably will contribute more to 
jits standing than the qualities given to it by the in- 
vention of the author. 


The characters which the author of ‘* Edge-Hill” 
has attempted todeiineate, are generally drawn with 
as much skill as commonly attends the composers of 
novels or romances. ‘The personages of his story 
are, without exception, such as are either real, to 
whom it would have been impossible without a dan- 
erous invasion of the historian’s province, to attri- 
bute any thing supernatural or extraordinary; or fic- 
titious, yet excluded from that romantic or superna- 
tural turn of character, which awakens that wild su- 
perstition which attaches more or less toevery mind, 
even in the most perfect state of civilization.— 
There are no characters in the work, who, from the 
incertitude of their appearance, or their magical in- 
terference in almost every transaction, like Norna 
of Fitful-Head,and Madge Wildfire of Sir Walter, 
or Job Pray of Cooper, can impose such an over- 
whelming restraint on a reader's attention. 


No one who has any acquaintance with the milita- 
ry exploits of Tarleton, but must be enraptured with 
the character he has drawn of that intrepid, venge- 
ful, and malignant partisan warrior. We would al- 
so consider that mind insensible to the choicest plea- 
sures ofliterature,and that taste not without vitia- 
tion, which can obtain but little delight from the con- 
trasted characters of Ruth Elmore and Harriet Wil- 
ton, One of whom displayed in every vicissitude of 
her ever changing fortune, a mind 

—— “ Unstain’d and pure, 

Asis the lily, or the mountain snow;” 

and the other, though the deceitful smiles of wealth 
and ancestry were her’s by birth, disdaining their 


~ 


faithless promises, she relied for happiness on the 
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more solid foundation of benevolence and virtue, 
than on | 

—— ‘‘ the pomp of dress; for loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is when unadorned, adorned the most.”’ 

We cannot conclude these very hasty and imper- 
fect critical observations, without wishing the author 
of “ Edge-Hill” a speedy re-appearance before the 
public, to which he has given so much delight. i 


THE CABINET. 


TO. 

Maiden! I would not now conceal 

The love that I have known for thee; 
It is enough that 1 now feel . 

My spirit disenthralled and free. 
I have not, and I will not seek, 

To shade thy yet unsullied fame, 
Or call upon thy fair young cheek 

The deep and burning blush of shame. 


But I would call thy memory back 
To other scenes and other hours— 
' To moments when our mutual track 
Was through a fairy world of flowers. 
Back to the unforgotten hour, 
I saw thee bend thine eye on Heaven 
As if its holy stars had power 
To seal the vow thy lips had given! 


Woman! those early dreams may pass 

From one so lost and changed as thou, 
Even as the breath-stai: from the glass, 

Or mist-wreaths from the mountain’s brow, 
Thy heart is changed—the flatterer’s tongue 

Hath made thee what thou shouldst not be, 
And pleasure’s harp hath not been strung 

In vain to charm and madden thee. 


Lost tothy early love! adieu! 
I free thee from thy plighted vow, 
To love and friendship all untrue— 
Go, in thy reckless freedom now. 
Far sweeter lyres their tributes bring, 
And haughtier hearts ask fellowship, 
And prouder forms are worshipping 
Thy angel browand rosy lip. 


And let them bend, aye, to the dust 

Before a fair, but faithless shrine— 
Alas! for him, whose fervent trust 

Is fixed upon a heart like thine! 
Bright, beautiful, deluded gir] ! 

hat heart, to which thy flatterers’ bow, 

Is lighter than the lightest curl 

That quivers on thy peerless brow. 


I cannot scorn thee—no, thou art 
Too beautiful—too young for scorn— 
Love’s memory lingers round the heart 
Even when its idol is withdrawn. 
And hence, while lingering o’er the past, 
[ cannot clond its brightest ray, 
Even while f feel that | have cast 
The fetters of thy charm away. 


Good night! my heart is firmer now, 
_ And better for its trial-hour, 
Nor henceforth will it lightly bow 
Its loftiness and pride of power. 
_ It hath a noble prize in view, 
A deeper love—a higher aim— 
A quenchiess glance that rises to 
he bright and burning sun of fame. 


N. Jersey. 


F.N. 


A GENTLEMAN. 


Birth or netal origin, has not, in this country, a necessary 
connexion with the supposed character. It may be admitted 
that children who have been reared and educated in 
polished habits, may make polished adults more readily 
than those who have not had such advantages;—but we see 
many gentlemen in society who had them not; and many per- 
sons who seem to have had them to no guod purpose.—That a 
boy was nourished by a mother who sat on a velvet cushion, 
does not prove that he must become a gentleman; nor does it 
follow that a boy will not become a gentleman because his 
mother nursed him on a flag-bottomed chair. Personal con- 

ormation, must be taken into the compound, not because na- 
ture gave it asshe did, but most essentially because of the edu- 
cation which it may | ave received.—Excellence of figure, and 
of physical power from nature, have acertainvalue. These 
are qualities which the world has agreed to esteem. But one 
may be a gentleman notwithstanding very striking personal de- 
feets. We have seen acelebrated European who has figured 
more in the present and past century, than any other civilian, 


‘ 


| 


and who figures yet among the living, who is singularly un- 
fortunate in his personal appearance. Yet inthe mere mat- 
ter of personal deportment, he may be ranked among the 
most elegant of geutleman.—-It is not, then, what nature gave 
or refused, to the physical person, which is decisive in this 
matter. It is the training or education of the physical being. 
It is when the mere physical man acts when he should act, or 
does not act when he should, or acts when he should not, that 
one sees the difference between the genteel and ahe vulgar. 


(Forthe Philadelphia Album.) 


TO 
Oh none may look o’er time’s dark featured page, 
When youth has fled, and love has sigh’d farewell, 
When pale disease stands trembling by with age, 
And hope’s glad voice seems echoing like a knell, 
Oh none may dream of these, with sad dark eyes, 
Nor wander back tc youth on memory’s wings, 
But the sick heart will mourn its sacrifice 
_ _ Of hope, and truth, and all the gushing springs, 
That leap in childhood’s hour like glad and living things, 


To you fair girl, o’er the dim waste of years, 
Your footsteps have not wander’d, and your heart 
Is yet unscath’d by sorrow’s wildering tears, 
And your bright cheek needs not the tints of art, 
There is a summer sky as yet, and flowers 
Spring sweetly up beneath its rosy light, 
Fieetly on sunny wings pass youth's glad hours; 
Alas! that age or woe should come to blight 
A Creature form’d like thee of love and light. H. 


SPANISH WOMEN. 


All have fine eyes and finely formed feet, though not re- 
markable for beauty of figure. They are mostly brunettes, 
though there are some complexions of a dazzling fairness.— 
Gifted with tenderness and sensibility, they possess every qua- 
lity for loving, and for inspiring the most devoted love. They 
are extremely jealous, much more so than the men, and nev- 
er pardon the least appearance of infidelity. ’ 
n this country you find none of what the English term 
‘house-keepers;’ the Andalusians are either ignorant of, or 
despise this employment. They possess great fortitude, and 
sustain sorrow, privation and fatigue, without the loss of their 
natural gaiety. Indeed their strength of soul is extended to 
cruelty itself, their hearts are soft only for love, and iron for 
every other sentiment. They are delighted with the bloody 
games of the Circus, and run to an execution, as to a specta- 
ele instituted merely for their gratification. Either from pride 
or indolence, the Spanish ladies never work. To sit ona 
balcony, play with a fan, and make observations on the ap- 
pearance of those who passin the street, is from day to day 
their only employment. é 
They are very reserved in public, but their private society 
is free from the restraint of etiquette. In a country inhabited 
by bigots, it seems agreed there should be an appearance of 
bigotry: so every thing is transacted in Spain under the masque 
of devotion. A Spanish lady does nof give her lover a lock 
of her hair, ahandkerchief embroidered by Ner hand, or any 
other trifle, unless accompanied by some mysterious relic, or 
an image of the Holy Virgin. ; 
Smoking is with them a common custom. In the soirees of 
Seville, Toledo and Madrid, they presenta little packet of ci- 
gars to the ladies, as we would offer them sweetmeats. These 
cigars, which are very small, for the use of the ladies, they 
call pojillos. 

Notwithstanding their pride, they are extremely familiar 
with their servants. Their waiting-women are very forward, 
always with their mistresses, and often taking the most con- 
spicuous part in conversation; they trouble themselves very 
little with household affairs. In families where there are no 
servants, their principal duties devolve upon the master of the 
house. 

Formerly the ladies carried in ther bosoms little poignards, 
but this custom has gradually died away. 


WATERLOO. 


Stop! for thy tread is onan Empire’s dyst— 
An earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below! 
Isthe spot mark’d with no colossal bust 
Nor column pens) for triumpbal show? 
None! but the moral’s truth tells simpler so, 
As the ground was before, thus let it be; 
How that red rain had made the harvest grow! 
And is this all the world hath gained of thee, 
Thou first and last of fields! King-making victory" 
YRON. 


|For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE SEASON. 

This month has thus far been profitabiy diversified with 
rain and sunshine. So apt an emblem as itsinconstancy is to 
the varied and changeful scenes of human life, from its pic- 
tures the meditative mind gleams a profitable lesson. Spring 
is ever the season of mirth and gladness. The purity of the 
young heart seems mirrored in its blue skies, whilst the fresh 
and verdant beauties of its flowers are emblematic of the bud- 
ding hopes and promises of life. Alas! how soon the summer 
of existence is followed up by the wintry frosts of age’ a 


the clear and ringing cadences of the young, glad voice give 
place to sad and mournful eckoes. Our temperament is nei- 
ther morose nor melancholy. Wecan join in the giddy mazes 
of pleasure, and thrill at the sallies of wit and humor; but 
amid the weary pathways of a bleak world, we often ‘pause 

and speculate.’ Jt is not well always to be mirthful, neither 

is it wise to give up life’s most precious moments to idle and 

causelessgrief. But as Spring follows upon the footsteps of 
her withering sister,—calling out “voices from the birds, and 

odors from the flowers,” we ponder for a moment on the me- 

mory of those who were, but are not, cast a dim, sad eye 

along the pages of futurity, and dream of that spring that 

shall come with its gladness and beauty, and chaunt a low re- 

quiem above our simple grave! R, 


(For the Philadelphia Album. | 
THE LIGHT IN THE CELL. 


BY MRS. G. J. FAIRFIELD. 


Lamp of the felon! o’er earth’s scenes of joy 

Thy dim light floats from yonder dismal cell, 
Like a lone glimmering star in winter’s sky, 
Shadow’d by clouds, that o’er earth’s glory dwell. 


Dark o’er thee hangs the night of awful years, 
Shrouded in gloom, no mortal eye can trace; 
Time bringsits oracles ’mid woes and fears, 
The brand of crime no tears can e’er efface, 


Uncheer’d by all, thou once didst love in life, 
Despair brings welcome all that fate can bring; 
Felon thou art, and yet, with sorrow rife, 

Thy heartcan know no more hope’s phantom spring. 


My heart bleeds for thee, yet grief cannot save 
Thy gnawing conscience from one pang it feels; . 
Far happier wert thou in thy unknown grave, 
Where blest oblivion o’er all frailty steals. 


Thou’rtjnot forgotten as I nightly pray— 
Thy home, thy children, stil] to thee are dear, 
Thy wife in solitude without one ray 

To bless or smile, to check thy smiling tear, 


Farewell, dim light! thy shade is on my heart, 
For hopeless wo doth glare upon thy rays; 
And'guilt’s despair will never from thee part 
Till the grave opens on life’s blasted days. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


_ WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1829, 
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Mechanics.—We rejoice in common with every libera!- 

minded man, at the glorious spirit of independence which is 

rapidly being made manifest among our mechanics. That bo- 

dy of people, who, with the farmers and manufacturers, dte 

the very life and sinew of the nation, have long enough bowed 

down to domineering and self-inflated aristocracy, Ina go- 

vernment like this, whose greatest boast isthe freedom of its 
opinions and the purity of its laws, it is to usa matter of asto- 
nishment, that the intelligent and enlightened mechanic 
should so long have toiled as a slave, whilst wealth and aris- 

tocracy acquired emolument and power. Cramped as have 
been the mental energies of the industrious and tha poor, and 
fettered as their opinions have been through the pressure of 
the times and the force of circumstances, it is a glorious indi- 
cation of magnanimity and courage to find them steppin# 

boldly forward in the ranksof public opinion, declaring their 

rights and privileges as freemen. Several well conducted and 

independent printshave been attempted and with success in . 
various parts of the country, the principal object of which, is a 
devotion to these interests, as connected with the spirit of a re- 
publican government. 


Pleasure.—Itis strange to examine into the different ideas 
which the human family have in regard to pleasure. What 


‘|/to one individual would be asource of the highest gratification 


and felicity, is to another, a source of disquiet and dissatisfac- 
tion. Habit is all powerful in effecting these contrasts of dis- 
position, There are one or two of our friends, for example, . 
who have season after season, habituated themselves to a 
nightly attendance at the theatre, No change of weather, or . 
depression of spirits is sufficiently powerful to prevent the usu- 
al indulgence. However insipid may be the performance and 
however frequently the personation of the same character may ., 
have been witnessed, still they must be in attendance, and the 
most powerful spell of beauty is insufficient to allure them 
from the temptatiom. It is difficult to determine what scene 
of human life, or what propitious connexion of circumstances 
may be deemed most felicitous, Many casuists have contended 
that the anticipation of promised joys is abundantly more plea- 


care. How soon the elasticity of childhood-vanishes, and 


f 


surable than their realization. Cer-ain it is, theréis a linger- 
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ing hope, an anxious and ardent suspense attached to the pros- 
pective which suddenly subsides, and is quenched on attain- 
ing the objectto which “distance had lent enchantment.”— 
Still,"as some disciple of Epicurus has humorously enquired, 
how will this theory apply to the pleasurable satisfaction of 
eating and drinking? Anticipation even here may add a zest 
to the appetite, but few will contest that it will equally satis- 
fy those who hunger or are athirst. Moral and religious men 
it is possible, derive more genuine satisfaction from the per- 
formance of good and benevolent actions, than could be af- 
forded by any other species of luxury. The ardent and im- 
passioned lover finds extatic delight in the arms of his idol, 
and inthe reciprocation of his vows. The ambitious man 
trembles with enthusiasm as the shadows of power float to- 
wards his grasp. The poet covets the meed of fame, and the 
idol of the grovelling and the mercenary, isgold Aside from 
these prevailing passions, there are others ofa more subtle 
and domestic character, which operate deeply upon the 
minds of men. The enjoyments of feasts and revelry, and the 
private and indiscoverable foibles of disposition. The truly 
happy are only found among those who are truly moral—who 
have sufficient command of themselves, to restrain evil and 
debasing passions—who by a competency are beyond the 
grasp of the domineering minions of office, and by intelligence 
are beyond the arts of hypocrisy and the ¢cold-hearted villain. 
The youthful portion of life is assured:y the most felicitoas.— 
Be old age ever so comfortable, and divested of penury, our 
relish for the stirring scenes of frolic and festivity is com- 
paratively tame, our energies are imbecile and relax, boty 
physical and mental, and we wander through the vale of years 
remembering rather what we were, than what we are. It is 
for this motive, as a father, we would fain have our children 
enjoy the spring’s sunshine, and indulge in the dreams of hope 
and of joy when the heart is untrammelled and pure. Too 
soon will line after line steal away the ruddy roundness 
of childish features, and too soon the sick heart will turn back 
upon the worthlessness of-human nature, and call up old me- 
mories of youth. ‘* Whom the Gods love die young,” is a 
favorite saying with the ancients, Those who are cut off in 
the very bud of their existence escape ten thousand harrowing 
trials of which the young heart can form no adequate estima- 
tion. Stifled hopes and faded dreams crowd around our after 
years like the pale ghosts of buried blisses. We have seen ma- 
ny a bright eye become dim, and have watched the rose fade 
away from mafiya lovely cheek in the stealthful march of time. 
Let any of us who can wander back for two score summers im- 
age up thechanges which that period has effected. Let us 
dwell upon the portrait of yon pale and emaciated woman as 
she bounded through the giddy mazes of the dance, a blushing 
girl ofsixteen. Alas, what a revolution! She is one whose first 
and best affections have been trifled with—wasted upon the 
desert. Deceived and broken-hearted she fled for succour to 
the arms of religion, Many a weary year has passed away 
and shestill lingers halfunwillingly upon the empires of earth, 
But the world yields her no bliss, and despite of divine pre- 
cepts and pious revelation, her heart often wanders back to 
that first delicious dream—and she broods in the bitterness of 
anguish over her trampled hopesand withered joys. And thisis 
human life. To be sure there are bright spots upon its desert 
which repay the weary and wounded in spirit, for long hours 
of suffering and torture. Gleaims of joy will burst out amid 
the tempests of despair and the shadows of desolation, vivify- 
ing and invigorating all the soul. It is tben we cling to 
life and enjoy its fleeting enchantments, [t is then we brood 
over an unfathomable futurity, and doat upon moments, 
hours and years as if this world were paradise and we its per- 
petual inhabitants: Pleasure is at best butaphantom. We 
would not say, take no heed for the morrow, but in the fruition 
of social intercourse and the intermingling of pure affections 
we would that youth and beauty should indulge, for who can 
tell the destinies which the future has in store for them. 


American Poetry.—We would respectfully suggest to some 
enterprising bookseller that a work embracing the most meri- 
torious compositions of the ten or twelve best American po- 
ets, could not fail to be well received, and highly appreciated 
in thiscountry. We have frequently felt the want of such a 
desideratum in our literature. A volume, embracing three or 
four hundred pages, would be amply sufiicient. The gems 
alone, should be estimated worthy ofa place in a volume of 
this character, anc their-selection should depend upon aman 
of the finest taste. Let a stranger inquire who are your most 
reputed american poets,and the names of a dozen authors 
will be given him, some of whom have never collected their ef- 
fusions togetlier in a volume. We know that in this city it 
is impossible to obtain @ specimen of the writings of our first 


] poets and it is probably the case in other cities. There is no 


book of reference in this department of literature, and it is im- 
possible to form a proper estimation of any author’s writings, 
from the variety of opinions that,may be expressed of them 
in the numerous journals of the day. We are aware that our 
friends Goodrich and Co. of Boston, have in preparation seve- 
ral volumes embracing biographical notices of every li- 
ving American poet up to the present time, accompani- 
ed with specimens of their productions. This is very well in 
its way, but not exactly the kind@ of book we allude to, We 
desire a work that shall embrace the best productions of the 
best and most reputed American poets, Such a project, if en- 
tered into, with a liberality of purpose, could not fail amply 
to remunerate the publisher, 


“« The Usurper,” a tragedy by Dr. McHenry, has been pub- 
lished inaneatfmanner by Messrs. Neal & Mackensie. To 
the politeness of the author we are indebted for a copy, and 
should have noticed it particularly, this week, but that we 
loaned it to friend who did not return itin time, We shall, if 
possible, give an extract in our next. 


“ The New-Monthly.”—Before we issue our next number, it 


is to appearo or before the 16th of the present month. We 
sha!l take an early opportunity of noticing this periodical. Jn 
the meantime, we bespeak courteous opinions in behalf of the 
project, and think tle work will sustain us in] our predilec- 
tions. 


LITERARY. 


Vegetable Chemistry.—-A neat pamphlet of thirty pages en- 
titled ** A dissertation on Vegetable Chemistry, with a series 
of researches on the proximate principles of vegitables, by 
C. C. Conwell, M. D.” is before us. The author isa young 
gentleman of this city of fine natural intellect and handsome 


'|acquirements. Chemistry isa delightful and fascinating stu- 


dy, and no where are its beauties more strikingly exemplified 
than in the vegetable world. The pamphlet before us is writ- 
ten with a degree of excellence seldom attained in attempts of 
this character, and it embraces a concise and Jucid view of the 
science it illustrates. Several new preparations have been 
discovered by its intelligent author, and as a first essay in the 


world of science it may be considered as highly creditable 
and promising. 


The Clarion.-- We are sorry that our good friend the editor 
of this intelligent little journal has discovered any single pa- 
ragraph in our recently issued prospectus, which may, even 
by the most fastidious, be misunderstood. In this matter, al- 
though we notice his scruples with perfect good nature, we 
are somewhat disposed to question the generosity of his mis- 
conceptions. Let the case be fairly understood, however.— 
We wish not to deceive the public, either in regard to the 
matter or the manner of our next volume. We state, there- 
fore, unhesitatingly, that several of the gifted individuals whose 
names are given in our prospectus, both male and female, will 
contribute occasionally toour volume. Thatweneed specify 
the particular individuals, is unnecessary. From the context 
ofthe paragraph in our prospectus, no other inference could 
naturally be made, than this. It was wever insinuated that 
the exclusive talents of Irving, Cooper and Bryant would be 
devoted to this publication. The thing is absurd. We are 
grateful to the editor of the Clarion, for the handsome terms 
in which he notices this journal. There is a vast difference 
between sickening puffery and judicious praise; and it is unna- 
tural to suppose, that even to minds the most elevated, the 
latter is not gratifying. We could reciprocate his compli- 
ments with great justice, but presume the motives of such a 
measure would be misconstrued by some ill-natured contem- 
porary. 

The Yankee. --The senior editor of this paper will probably 
be satified with the above explanation. Ifheis not, we refer 
him to our prospectus, on the perusal of which, he will proba- 
bly thank us for introducing his name into. such respectable 
company. Since Neal has relinquished the disgusting prac- 
tice of calling his contemporaries names, his paper has quite a 


respectable appearance. A little less egotism and it will pos- 
sibly do. 


THEATRICAL. 


Walnut street Theatre. —-Miss Kelly performed Beatrice for 
her benetiton Monday evening. The house was a good one, 
but not so crowded as this charming actress deserved. 


a strange affectation of delicacy that induced some one or two 


admirers Of this lady, to persuade her change the piece when 


is probable we wi'] receive a copy of Willis’ Magazine, which | 


It was} 


she had announced herse!fto perform Romeo, Clara Fisher 
has performed male characters, frequently, to as large {nd ta- 
shionable audiences as ever assembled in a theatre, and yet 
forsooth, it was thought altogether improper that Miss 
Kelley should attempt Romeo. Whata mockery! We have 
before expressed our admiration of the manrer in which Bea- 
trice and Benedick are sustained by Miss Keliey and Mr. 
Wood. We cannot conceive better representations of the res- 
pective characters,—Last evening was set aside for the bene- 
fit of Mr. Woodhull. The ‘ Apostate’ was the leading piece 
—Pescara by S. Chapman, and Florinda by Miss Emery.— 
Both parts were well sustained. Mr. Hancock, a young Phila- 
delphian, appeared in the after-piece, “the Hunter of the 
Alps,’ as Felix. He isa promising youth. Mr. Blake’sbene- 
fit is postponed until the re-openingvof the theatre. It closed 
for a few weeks last night. The management of Mr. Blake 
has, throughout, been praiseworthy. His own exertions have 
been indefatigable in the performance of his various duties 
and thoseof his lady have been equally successful. 

Chesnut street Theatre.--Thus far this theatre has been well 
attended, The interior of the building is splendidly embel- 
lished,and has a most pleasing effect on the beholder. The 
performers seem to be in excellent spirits, and the managers 
have resumed the season With unrelaxed energy and zeal. Mr. 
Smith’s new piece, the‘ Disowned,’ is altogether considered a 
successful effort. Several ofthe characters are forcibly drawn, 
and in the hands of Wemyss, Southwell and Rowbotham, are 
highly effective. 
together. This is an evtraorcinary attraction, and such as 
should: produce a crowded house. 

Arch street Theatre, This establishment re-opens to-night. 
Among the stock actors engaged, we perceive the names of 
Wood, Page, S. Chapman, Mercer and Roberts, among the 
males, and Mrs. Greene, Stickney and Roberts, among the fe- 
males. Miss Kelley isthe star, and performs the * Widow 
Cheerly,’ and ‘Marian Ramsay’ to-night. An opening ad- 
dress will be spoken by Mr. Chapman, and the utmost efforts of 
the managers put in requisition to please the public. 

The La Fayette Theatre, New-York, was totally deatroyed by 
fire, on Friday evening last. 

Mr, Cowell took a benefit at the Z'remont Theatre on Friday, 
on which occasion his young son perfurmed ‘Crack.? Miss 
George gave a farewell concert at Boston, on Saturday even- 


ing. 


& CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qur friend, the Post-Master at South-Leeds, Me. will be 
kind enough should he hereafter have occasion to address us, 
to make use of the prerogative of his office and frank his let- 
ters. That, bearing date the 9th of April is marked on the 
envelope ‘ not a lawful frank.” The postage was therefore 
required at our hands. 

** Stanzas” by ‘*Cheselden” of West-Point, shall be given 
hereafter. ‘ Edgar” is received and shall receive attention. 
‘¢ Plato” is objectionable. 

‘* Harold’s” third letter in our next. Our thanks to ‘“* Lo. 
lotte” for herkind attention. ‘ Romeo” should be ashamed 
of his gentle heartedness. 

To Mrs. Fairfield and Miss Winchester, we acknowledge 
our obligations. The request of the latter shall be immedi- 
ately attended to. 


MARRIED. 
In Providence R. I. April 6th, by the Rev. Mr. Farley Mr. 
Cornelius Soule Cartee, to Miss Sarah Peckham Jenckes. 


—- 


FRENCH TUITION. 


SUMMER SESSION. 


Ma. Taytor (from the royal College of St. re. 
spectfully informs those Ladies and Gentlemen who are des- 
rous of acquiring a speedy and correct knowledge of this 
fashionable and useful part of a polite education, that his 
Summer Session being about to commence, he has resolved 
to devote one hour every evening, (Saturday excepted) to two 
ciasses, one for ladies and the other for gentlemen, and he as 
sures those persons who may honour him with their patronage 
that they will acquire 4 knowledge of it in Jess time by bis. 
than any other syste ". Mr. T. did not intend publishing any 
recammendations, but, by the persuasion of his friends; has 
been induced to publish the following as one of the many he 
has received, both wr Ladies and Gentlemen who have pro 
supertority of his system. 
la Francaise avec Mons. Charles Tyler 
‘Taylor six mois, et @ présent je puis la lire, l’écrire Ja com. 
prendre et la parler tres facilement.” 
Samuel Yorke Atlee. 

Translation.---L_ have studied the French with Mr. Charies 
Tyler Taylor six months, and now I can very easily road, 
write, understand and speak it. 

As each class will be limited, an early application is request- 
ed at Mr. T’s residence, No. 37, Arch street, where terme &e. 


i will be made known. 3 


This evening, Wallack and Hamblin appear | 
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all the inadvertant acts of your life, and all the foi- 


THE CORRESPONDENT—No. 2 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
, TO AMELIA. 


- Though I did not anticipate, I amstill disappoint- 
ed in not receiving a line from you. How you could 
subdue and overcome your generosity and sympathy, 
I cannot conceive. It isimpossible that, even fora 
moment, you could doubt the nature and sincerity 
of my regard. It is equally impossible, that you can 
smother your own feelings in a moment, and quench 
through pride, the raging fires of your affection.— 
Remember, Amelia! oh remember, if it is but for a 
moment, our wanderings by the side of the romantic 
Hudson. Remember when the twilight stole upon 
our musings, and we, together, watched for the glim- 
mer of the first bright star in the far off firmament, 
how hallowed, yet intense, were the emotions which 
thrilled and agitated our souls. Remember my first 
wild vow, breathed to thine and tothe “ night wind’s 
ear,’ on that calm and holy sabbath eve. When ] 
read to you the parting of Conrad and Medora, and 
told you in thrilling language, the story of Hero and 
her lost Leander. When I pointed to the stars, 
twinkling out in the azure depths of heaven, and we 
listened with pausing respiration tothe dying whis- 
pers of the winds as they fainted away upon the bo- 
som ofsummer. Call up these images, Amelia, and 
ponder @ moment on my memory. Call back your 
own sweet bird-like echoes from among the green 
dells and the mossy hollows, and Jet your soul bathe 
itself in thedreams of memory. I have called back 
all these scenes, and they have passed before me like 
the pale spirits of buried bliss. My heart has turn- 
ed back upon itself, fainting and sick. The world 
has receded before me, and my brain, for hours, has 
been mad with dilirious excitement. It is true I 
have attempted to scorn my understanding for tiie 
weakness ofmy heart. TI have arraigned before me 


bles of your disposition. I have endeavored to con- 
jure up phantom imperfections, and deduce false con- 
clusions from the very nature of your regard. But 
when attempting most to disgust myself, itis then I 
find myself mad with love. Ihave gone out amen 
men, revelled, and grew delirious with the bowl.— 
Yes, Amelia, I have sullied your vestal name, by 
breathing it when reason had gone forth on the fumes 
of wine. I have coupled it with idle jests and foul 


inuendoes; and as I listened to the echoes of my own| 


hollow laugh, have thought them the ravings of a 
maniac. Cursed, thrice cursed am I after these 
aberrations. And can you, whose dreamsare as gen- 
tle moonlight on the waters of the soul, and whose 
thoughts are as those of purer spirits than mine— 
can you, Amelia, dwell fondly on the memory of a 
thing so abject? And yetI am the victim of my 
idolatry of you. Pomp and circumstance are around 
me and within my grasp—but where is the partner 
of my springtime rambles—where is she, whose smile 
is my paradise, and whose frown is my despair.— 
She has turned away from me in scorn—has bid me 
go to another tame fool and play my game of treach- 
ery. Can it be, Amelia! Could you glide calmly 
down the stream of life unaccompanied by him who 
for months has been your companion and your wor- 
shipper? By him who has treasured your image in 
the most secret cell cf his bosom, like a precious 
pearl ourried amidst the most inmost folds of a sea- 
shell. Him who has, despite of every prejudice, of 
his own inconstant nature, and arrogant pretensions, 
‘dreamed of you as ofa bright lipped being, formed of 
“better elements and kindlier feelings,” than the 
common dross of mortality. Him whe has stood up 
with you on the summit ofsome green hill, and vow- 
ed in unison with yourself, to be with the other in 
sunshine and in ‘storm, what Petrarch was to Lau- 
ra. No, Amelia, I feel assured that you have not 
forgotten, neither can you forget me. It is true se- 
ven suns have risen and set again, and. 1 have not 
pressed your white hands to my lips, nor caught one 
glance of recognition and kindness from. your dark 
blue eyes. Still your image is forever before me.— 
Fven now I can see your white temples overflowing 


2 \lchamber, thon wouldst be one of the choir that 


voice trembling with its strains of melody. Still I 
am wretched, utterly wretched. Curses on the 
demoniac thought which prompted the purpose to in- 
sult you. And yet why dol curse that which un- 
tried would still be attempted. Perhaps it is well, 
after having so long bathed my soul in felicity, that 
I should drink deepiy of the cup of bitterness. But 
why detain a wretch in lingering torment. Even 
death would be a relief from the weight of agopy 
which is preying upon my* feelings. In the eyes of! 
a dispassioned observer, these ravings may be consi- 
dered the eminations of a fool’s or amadman’s mind. 
It recks not to what source the world shall attribute 
them. Amelia, you can scarcely keep me longer in 
suspense. i sue for your forgiveness and I depre- 
cate your anger. My thrice told vcws are the chil- 
dren of my affection. Write me but a line expressing 
your forgiveness, and when again admitted to your 
society I pledge myself to supply your every scruple. 
I know both your delicacy and dignity of character. 
But I have thought that I also knew the colour of 


sincerity. I call God to witness it, and as I deal 
with you in this matter, so may I be dealt with in 
another world. But one line and I will be satisfied. 
Farewell. HAROLD. 


THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
No. 28. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE YOUNG MISANTHROPE. 
Conclusion. 

“She 1s now” continued Ralph Huron, “pure as 
yon flakes of snow that fall around our dwelling.— 
Her young and spotless soul is high and her prin- 
ciples are immaculate. Yet the matrimonial rite 
will destroy the egis which her diffidence has thrown 
around her. Perchance I shall hereafter gaze upon 
her with regret, dreaming of what she was. From 
that moment I shall be accursed. I idolize her now, 
only that she is a vestal—one whose heart is imbued 
with dreams of heaven, and whose spirit, hitherto, 
has closed its eye upon the beings of earth, as upon 
a field of hideous serpents. Yes, Rosalie! I would 
to God, that ere the dawn shall peep into our nuptial 


chaunt hosannas around His throne! I could then 
dwell upon thy memory, and mourn the early sacri- 
fice of thy youth and beauty. I could then raise my, 
thoughts to heaven, and, watching the blue sky and 
the bright stars. dream of thee. But that a being 
so etherial should ever wander with me through the 
pathways of this world, to mingle with the hypocrite 
and the liar—should perchance be doomed to poverty 
and degradation! I beseech God that she die this 
night!” 

‘He sank upon his knees and prayed for this con- 
summation. The hours flitted on, and the evening 
shadows stole upon the earth. The twain stood up 
like two spirits of a brighter sphere, and pledged 
themselves to each other. The hoary-headed priest 
poured out his blessing upon them—their friends 
flocked round with congratulations, and for a while 
they seemed indeed happy. Rosalie threw off her 
maiden coyness, and clasped her husband to her bo- 
som with delicious excitement. But even inthe 
midst of these caresses, when her eyes flashed un- 
wonted fires, and her brain ran with delirium—even 
at this thrilling moment Ralph pondered on its sen- 
suality and weakness. The night waned, and one 
by one the circle of friends departed. The hours 
passed fieetly, and the morning broke. Ere its faint- 
est blush had stolen in to kiss that upon the cheek 
of Rosalie Moore—she was a eorpse! Beautiful 
and deathlike she smiled in wakeless slumber. Pale 
and sad, Ralph knelt o’er his bride. No tear stole 
from his eye—no wail came from his lips. His pray- 
er had ‘been answered, and she was now the bride 
of Heaven. They buried her in a cypress grove, a 
few paces from the banks of the Hudson. Over her 
tomb is a simple monument, and around it bloom 
wild flowers. 

Ralph Huron now went forth into the world, and, 
throwing off the ardent romance of his spirit,he be- 
came. one who cslculated and betrayed men. He 


with their wealth oftresses, and can hear your rich| 


thirsted for power and fame, and he toiled for these 


your feelings. Do not entertain adoubt as to my| 


night and day. The human heart wasstill his study, 
but the breath of the populace was his engine.— 
Among hypocrites he became a fiend who conjured 
new devices for involving the base in the infamy of 
their own stratagems. Among mercenary and grov- 
elling dust-worms, who, like Judas, would have be- 
trayed Jesus for gold, he scourged them with their 
own weapons, insolved them in plausible enterprises, 
and taunted them when disappointed. The turf had 
looked green upon the grave of Rosalie for two sum- 
mers, when Ralph stood up among the chiefs of 
the land, and as his voice 1ung forth in the Senate 
Chamber of his country. The reason was entrapped 
with his sophistry, whilst the heart gladdened under, 
and applauded his power. Still he was pointed at as 
the dark-browed infidel. His enemies poured out 
their vials of wrath upon his head, and called back 
on the wings of the wind, and with the voice of ex- 
aggeration his youthful follies. For many months 
he sneered at the whoop of the coward-hearted, and 
bore their emissions of contumely in calm defiance.— 
But, in the revolution of circumstances, Ralph had 
created an opponent of some 1espectability and in- 
fluence in the political world. He was the champi- 
on of a sect whose bigotry he contemned and des- 
pised,—a sect anxious for power, and never scrupu- 
lous for the means of attaining it. Many cireum- 
stances conduced to widen the breach between these 
individuals, and upon a certain occasion Wo!mer up- 
on the floor of Congress, taunted Huron with his 
infidelity, thereby deducing an argument that his ve- 
racity was questionable. After Wolmer had conclu- 
ded, Huron rose. He had but recently recovered 
from a serious indisposition—his eyes were more 
than usually sunken, and his face, though always pale, 
was stiil paler. He had not spoken for many months, 
and had taken. his seat to-day, that he understood 
the question in reference to the transportation of the 
mail was to be agitated. It was postponed, howev- 
er, yet, after Wilmer was seated, Ralph Huren: 
spoke:— 
“I am aware,” said he, “that the floor of Congress 
is not the place for the exhibition of private animos- 
ities and individual feuds. But in such a degree as 
is every member’s moral character connected with 
the respectability of his constituents, just in such a 
measure is he responsible to his fellow citizens for 
an elucidation of his principles. Somewhat eqnivo- 
cally I have been called an infidel by George Wolmer. 
o myself thisis neither a causeof regret nor anger. 
No opinion of that man’s could possibly excite in my 
bosom another feeling for him than that of contempt. 
As to my religious principles, I mistake the spirit of 
our constitution if it dictates to any man whom he 
shal] worship, or in what manner he shall offer up 
his adoration. The individual who, under the exist- 
ing government, would, like a coward, endeavour to 
injure another’s popularity, by means of his religious 
principles, must be base at heart and void of honour. 
I have never denied, when called upon honestly, that 
I was a deist. Infidelity and Deism are in my esti- 
mation, widely distinct. Itis true, prejudice and ed- 
ucation combined with sectarian bigotry, has attach- 
ed to the character of a deist something of horror. 
Any religious doctrine, the inculcation of which is 
deleterious to liberty and the proper regulations of 
society, should be considered inimical to the best in- 
terests of a free people, and consequently deprecated. 
Although not desirous to gain partisans from among 
my intelligent colleagues, I deny that deism is calcu- 
lated to effect either of these improper results. Still, 
I have never, neithershall I ever obtrude my religious 
doctrines or belief, upon any auditory. 1 am satis- 
fied with my own course of procedure, and am not 
desirous that a fellow being should forfeit any reli- 
gious belief for the adoption of mine. The very 
foundation of our country’s freedom exists in the doc- 
trine of unqualified liberty in religious opinions. It 
is the tyranny exercised upon this point that has be- 
fore this, convulsed Europe to its centre, and which, 
at this moment is stirring up a daring spirit of resis- 
tance in Ireland. .That, upon this floor, one member, 
however contemptible, should endeavour to stigma- 
tize another on this score, seems to me a token of im- 
pertinence which must form an anomaly in our histo- 
ry; TE might say much more upon this subject, but: 
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that I know it is unnecessary. Let the consequen- 
ces of my observations rest upon my own head.” 
The day subsequent to that on which these remarks 
were uttered, a duel took place between Wolmer and 
Huron. The former fell at the first fire, and after 
lingering for several weeks, expired. Huron was 
counselled by his friends to leave the country, both 
that his health m‘ght be restored, and that the excite- 
ment produced against his interests by the sect to 
which Wolmer was attached might pass away. With 
some little reluctance he did so; and wandered thro’ 
Europe for upwards of two years. For the present 
we Close his history—upon some other fitting occa- 


sion, it shall be resumed. 
ROMEO. 


YOUNG AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 
Every lover of poetry has read Halleck’s beauti- 


ful elegiac lines, beginning, 
ss Green bethe turf above thee, 


Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thea 
Nor named thee but to praise;” 

but perhaps many of our readers may never have 
heard of the gifted individual whose untimely end 
they deplore. Yet not even Halleck himself, nor 
Bryant, nor any of the proud ones of song whom our 
country has yet produced, possess a larger share of 
natural genius, or of natural goodness, or a greater 
abundance of any of those qualities which make 
-a man admired and beloved, than did Joseph Rod- 
man Drake. Iam not going to write his biogra- 
phy; for though I would willingly do so, I, am not 
possessed of sufficient materials. But he has been 
recalled to my mind by looking over the leavesof a 
miscellany in which are treasured some of his bril- 
liant gems of thought; and I cannot forbear to say a 
few words about him; for out ofthe abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh—and I have thought of no- 
thing else for the whole afternoon. 

The first time I ever saw hin was much sucha 
day asthis. The tardy spring had at length assu- 
med a smile, and nature stood, like a hound in the 
leash, ready to burst forth at a whisper. The whis- 
per came. The balmy south wind played among 
the leafless branches of the trees, and buds and blos- 
soms broke forth at the summons so rapidly that 
one might almost see them grow. I was in the coun- 
try at the time; and rambling out from the house of a 
relative, with whom I had been spending a week or 
two, I pursued my way along an unfrequented road 
towards the water, now looking at this thing, and 
now atthat; at one time perhaps throwing a pebble 
atsome little bird which began to twitter in antici- 
pation of the approaching summer; and at another 
extending myself on the green grass that had alrea- 
dy sprung up by the road side; (for [ was a little bo 
at the time, and my frolie heart leaped and danced 
at the sight of the blue sky, and thesunny slope, and 
the budding branches,) When my attention was sud- 
denly arrested by the appearanee of a gentleman, 
who was reclifing under a tree on the summit of a 
hill before me. - The little mound had for many 
years been occupied by two or three families, who 
resided in that neighborhood, as a graveyard; and it 
was beside one of the stones that marked the last 
earthly abodes of the unconscious tenants below, that 
I first saw Joseph Rodman Drake. There was a 
book in his hand, but he was not perusing it; and 
there was a tear on his cheek, fur which, when I af.- 
terwards came to know his history better, I was at 
no loss to account. He was too deeply plunged in 
thought to perveive me; and J was too much awed 
by the feelings which his sad abstraction, the wrapt 
and melancholy solemnity of his countenance occa- 
sioned, to dare to approach any nearer towards him. 
At last he saw me. and straight driving away the 
dark miemories which had been thronging through 
his mind, he beckoned me towards him, and endea- 
vored to draw me into conversation. When at 
length his gentle demeanor won my confidence,and 
I begen to answer his inquiries, he seemed pleased 
with my childish prattle; and I became so delighted 
with the interesting stranger that I was loth to part 


from him. ™ 


{several years before | had met the subject of my re- 


Y|| American Flag, which has been attributed to Hal- 


We met afterwards, once or twice, wheu 1 had 
gTown up to be a young man; and every succeeding 
vppertunity of further acquaintance cuntirmed, more 
ald more, the predilectiou which our first interview 
Created my mund. 

After atime the circumstances of life placed a wide 
distance between us. He had become united to the 
daughter ofa wealthy and respectable gentleman of 
this city, with whom he was making the tour of Eu- 
rope, aud 1, with my parents, Was called away by sud- 
tain reverses of fortune, which itis unnecessary to 
relate, to adistant partof our land. When, after 
two or three years, 1 returned again, one of my first 
excursions was a visit to the relative before men- 
lioned; and in the evening invited out by the plea- 
sant breeze, and the deligutful moonlight beauty of 
nature, (for it was in the summer season) I rambled, 
Without any fixed intention towards the spot whcre 


marks. It was a glorious night. ‘The Sound, which 
flowed along ata litle distance from me, flashed as 
brightly in the mounbeams as if it were a flood of 
molton silver. ‘I'he leaves of the surrounding trees 
glittered asthey quivered in the ray, and their rust- 
ling came on the ear witha soft, tinkiing, musical 
sound; like that of far of bells. Asi approached the 
little mound, I saw that **the graveyard bore an ad- 
ded stone,” by which L was teosurely informed that 
death had sent another tenant to the dreamless 
abode, and my fluttering heart seemed to thrill with 
a preSeNtiment of the individual. Conjecture was 
soon Made certainty, for as I approached the neat 
marble monument which mourning kindred had erect- 
ed over his remains, I read by the moonlight the 
name of Joseph Rodman Drake, and underneath, as 
a fitting epitaph, a couplet frem Halleck’s beautiful 
lines, 
* None knew him but te love him, 
Nor named him but to praise.” 

Of the uncommon poetic genius of this young man, 
who was cut offin the very morning of his existence, 
but few are qualified to speak, for few know what 
rich evidences of intellectual greatness he left. I 
have read many unpublished effusions from his pen 
which would not discredit any living writer, and 
some of which wouldconfer credit onthe best. But 
perhaps Iam doing wrong to speak of these; for 

here are some private reasons why they are not gi- 
ven to the public, and however much the circum- 
stance is to be regretted, itis not for me to lift the 
veil. Some of the effusions of his ‘‘eagle genius,” 
however, have been published, and re-published, 
and read, and re-read, and admired, until] they are 
familiar to every lover of poetry, and are hoarded in 
the memory amongst the beautiful creations of the 
muse, which * the heart delights to love and cherish 
ever.’ Among these is that truly noble lyric, The 


leck. ‘These two gifted sons of song were intimate 
friends, and wrote many oftheir pieces in a sort of li- 
terary co-partnership, like that which existed be- 
tween Beaumont and Fletcher. Itis therefore diff- 
cult in some instances, positively to assert the au- 
thorship; but in relation to the American Flag, | 
know from Mr. Halleck’s own lips, that all his share 
in it is the four concluding lines, MV. Y. Critic. 


CONTEMPORARY OFINIONS. 


J. G. WHITTIER. 


It is always a delight to us to open Mr. Whittier’s 
paper. The young Quaker is a fellow of such ex-. 
quisite powers, and is so devoted tothe great ob- 
jects of human benevolence, that no one can long 
hold communion with him, without feeling that he 
is one of the best specimens of human uature. His 
mind, too, isthe home of poetry. Its tones of melo- 
dy are flung uponthe air as sweetly and with as |it- 
tle apparent effort, as those of the wind-harp, when 
its strings are swept by the dewy fingers of twilight. 


partment of the Bennington Times, and is about to 
commence a paper at Washington, to be devoted to 
the cause of Anti-Slavery, He has our hearty wish- 
es for his success—for we admire the man and the 
cause in which he is embarked. Mr. Garrison is 
but twenty-four years of age—and yet there are in 
his writings a manliness of thought, and a vigour of 
expression, which are to be found in few of the pro- 
fessed authors of the day. It is worthy of note too, 
that all his powers are devoted to wise and benevo- 
lent purposes. We never find any thing in his edi- 
torial columns designed to flatter the vicious taste of 
unprincipled readers or minister to the gratification of 
personal resentment. He is a-good man. The 
melioration of the condition of our race appears to 
be regarded by him as the great end of our exis- 
tence—and he keeps that end constantly in view.— 
Every thing that he lays before the public, has a di- 
rect reference to it. N. £E. Review. 
THE CASTILIAN. 


The Castilian is a historical novel—its scene is in 
Spain, and its principal historical actors are Don 
Pepro of surnamed the Crvec; his bro- 
ther Don Enrique De Fastramara, the usurper of 
Don Pedro’s crown; and the flower of English an- 
'als, Epwarp the Brack Prince, the victor of 
Cressy, Poicriers, and Nasara.—With regard to 
tie other characters we know not whether they are 
historical or mere creations of fancy—but fable is ab- 
stractly as good as history, and it is of no consequence 
to the morals of the reader whether we say, ** such 
things have been” or‘ shch things might have been.” 
The hero of these volumes is Don Ferran Dr 
ASTRO, the “ Castilian,” who is altogether too good 


a pattern of fidelity and devotion. -How a man can 


be loyal to a monarch who crosses his path in love, 
who visits him with ingratitude, insult, persecution 
and imprisonment, passes our comprehension. Dogs 
may put up with ill-treatment and feel gratified for 
it, but in high-minded men we should look for a cer- 
tain spirit commonly called revenge. There are 
some scenes in this book which make the reader dis- 
— to execute summary justice on the tyrant, al- 
eit. 

_ We have not room for extracts from the “ Casti- 
lian.” We recommend it to those who feel an inte- 
rest inthe history of “renowned, romantic Spain,” 
and who love to read the tale of ‘ ladye-love,’ knight- 
ly valor, and ‘ moving accident.’ Brooks. 


ARISTOCRACY. 


In every community there must be of necesity two 
classes, and it matters not by what name they are 
called, Patrician or Plebian, Aristocracy or Republi- 
can—-they are essentially the same in all parts of the 
civilized world. 
tary titles are unknown, there is yet a predominant 
party——the aristocracy of wealth. Yes, even here, 
—in this boasted land of freedom and equal rights, 
“Whose has felt the footsteps, and whoseclime 
Been winnowed by the wings of Liberty,” 
the influence of wealth predominates; its glitter daz- 
zles and overawes the multitude. Mind--that tran- 
scendant gift of the Eternal Spirit—the godlike In- 
tellect, which holds communion with the past, that 
searches out the hidden things of earth, and extends 
its broad vision to the very confines of eternity—is 
debased and humbled, by the influence of wealth, into 
a moral slavery—a mental bondage, by far more ter- 
rible than physical incarceration. Genivs, whose 
wing is fitted fur the high heaven of Intellect, stoops 
to the very dust—bows to the polluted shrine of 
Mammon,—and Love, that pure and etherial princi- 
ple, becomes gross and contaminated, within the 
blasting atmosphere of avarice. The finer feelings 
of humanity are outraged—the voice of friendship is 
unheard, and the last pittance wrung from the flesh- 
less hand of poverty, for the miseruble triumph of 
wealth. 
It is this aristocracy of riches that we would op- 
e. It has no foundation in justice—none in the 
great principles of the Republic. But Jook at our 


. E. Review. 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
This gentleman, of whom we have had frequent 


legislative assemblies—our courts of justice—our ci- 
vil officers, generally, and it wil} be seen, in too ma- 
ny instances, that wealth, rather than merit, has 


‘been considered in the elevation of man above his 


occasion to speak, has relinquished the Editorial de- 


fellows. 


Whither. 


In our own country, where heredi- | 
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TO 


‘Thou art a pictured leaf in inemory’s page, 

Thine is the form my young heart worshipp’d first, 
And still ’tis joy, tis rapture to assuage 

At love’s dear fount, my spirit’s burning thirst— 
Years may outspread their shadowy wings, but soft , 

Thy memory will come through them. Thou wilt be 
A tone of music in my life—for oft 

My heart, exulting, will return to thee!” 


We have not met—we may not meet 
For many a sad and lingering hour— 
But Love shall find no winding-sheet, 
Whilst life may bear a spirit’s power. 
The Spring’s glad voice is on the gale, 
And flowers come forth from Nature’s trance— 
Alas! that love should pvur its wail, 
When Joy is Spring’s inheritance. 


The night’s dark wing is lit with gems, 
And earth’s pale forms are hushed in sleep: 
Princes have doffed their diadems, 
And hark! | heard the low winds sweep 
With dirge-like murmurs o’er the trees, 
Fanning the fainting flowers to life, | 
And whispering like the hum of bees, 
That men have ceased their daily strife! 


My soul is with thee now, Adelle! 
Oh! that thy red lip dwelton mine— 
But I can dream that rapture well, : 
So fondly have! clung to thine— 
And thy white brow and shining hair 
And flashing eyes, and throbbing heart, 
Come, come ye quivering memories, 
And never from my soul depart. 


We have not met—we may not meet 
Ere suns shall rise, and moons may wane; 
Then let me dream of bliss so sweet, 
And breathe in beauty’s arms again. 
Years may go by with faltering pace, 
And sorrows quench life’s youthful glow; 
_ But still my soul’s first dwelling place 
Shall be with love Adelle as now! 


What recks it for the idle breath 
Of some false heart and worthless lips, 
. The only tomb for love is death— 
For thine I fear no dark eclipse. 
Shadows may lower in angry wrath, 
And tempests beat, and thunders roli— 
Let Love but light my wayward path, 
And joy shall gleam upon my soul. 


Perchance "tis well that wo should come 
And dim life’s summer sky with care; 
' *Twill fit us for some after doom, 
And test the young heart with despair. 
Like a wreck’d mariner on the sea, 
With but one hope to brave its strife, 
My fainting heart turns back to thee, | 
And joy still glimmers o’er my life. 


Think of me, fond one, when the dews 
Fall gently onthe bursting lowers— 
_ At midnight when the earth is still, 
In dreams go back to happier hours. 
_ To happiest hours! when soul and lip 
« Met like two fountains gladly blended— 


When thought with thought held fellowship, 
And love alone with love contended. 


My sou! is hovering round thee now, 
And life glides drearily without thee— 

Thy blessedness of heart and brow, 

. And all the witching spells about thee— 

Thine eyes of light—their depths of love 
Thy deep devoteduess revealing, 

Come blending with fond memories, 
Which from the faded past are stealing. 


Alas! with what a mournful joy 
My thoughts go back to brighter weather, 
When (‘tan idly dreaming boy,’’) 
And thou trod Spring’s sweet paths together— 
When blue skies laughed at our young glee, 
And star-light lit the paths of even— 
When soul with soul held harmony, 
As love’s first vows flew up to heaven. 


We have not met-—-we may not meet 
For many a dark and dreary morrow; 
Yet nevercan my heart forget 
Its former joy, its present oe: 5 
And thou, the star on memory’5 sky-- 
The green spot to life’s desert given, 
The shrine of pure idolatry, 
The beacon-light that lures to heaven. 


I may not say farewell to thee, 

Nor chide thee for that glance of sadness-— 
I would not now thy heart should be 

A haunt for mirth and youthful gladness. 
For me, | cannot hear thy voice, 

Nor see thy smile, nor press thy bosom: 
Then how, Adelfé, shall [ rejoice, 

When withered lies love’s brightest blossom. 


' But droop not gentle bud, for earth 
Is when its skies are brightest, bluest, 
A place where grief is blent with mirth, 
And breaking hearts are ever truest. 
Still, as the dull hours linger by, 
Forget not, though awhile we sever, 
That time may dim the brightest eye, 


But hearts can mingle on forever. ‘ ROMEO. 


THE BEE. 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers, 
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3 THE TOMBS. 

I have just returned from an hour’s ramble in a 
grave-yard. It isa profitable reverie to indulge in 
speculations upon life and death, and no where will 
the mind become more deeply imbued with me- 
lancholy than among tombs. At this season, espe- 
cially, when the voice of spring is on the gale, and 
the earth warmed and animated putg on its vest- 


calm and pensive sorrow, to speculate upon the trin- 
sitory charactor of this life. There is one tomb- 
stone in St. Paul’s church-yard, which especially 
excited my interest and attention. Below it sleep 
‘the ashes of what was once, young and beautiful.— 
Poor Mary Campbell—I can remember her, a thin 

of light and loveliness as it were yesterday. She di- 
ed ofa broken heart. It was her destiny to love 
one who could not repay her confidence. Her lover 
was a high-heated intellectual being, who fell in a 
moment of excited feeling, the victim of a professed 
duelist. He left a letter for his betrothed, in which 
he besought her to cherish his memory, and as she 


iheld the covenant of hearts. sacred, never to wed 


another. She vowed. within herself to abide by 
these wishes. In the course of time, however, ano- 
ther suiter came. He was wealthy, and Mary’s pa- 
rents were mercenary. They, through threats and 
persuasions induced her to become a wife. From 
the moment of her marriage, every energy of her 
soul seemed to fade, her heart gradually broke, and 


|She died. I frequently stand by the grave of this 


beautiful being, and ponder on her history. It has 
many a parallel through life, and there are more be- 


ings die broken-hearted than the world wots of. 


ments of flowers, it affords the mind, somewhat of 


LOVE. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Woman is always beautiful. It would appear as 
if Nature, in her formation had excelled herself. 

There are indeed different kinds of beauty, but, 
the one I most admire is that which receivesits ex- 
pression fromthe heart. Of such a cast of beauty 
was Catharine M . In her presence man felt 
rebuked; the haughty lordling, accustomed to tyran- 
ize over his fellow men; with the iron-grasp of power, 
while gazing on her fairy form, and on her white 
and placid brow, felt degraded into naught. Her 
eye beamed with the warmth of pity, and all the 
kinder feelings of the soul; but when in relating a 
tale she was warmed into eloquence, itsshone with 
allthe bright flashes of the imagination; and the 
fire of deep and concentrated feeling. But why 
should I longer dwell on this, she is laid in her cold 
and silent grave; and I am left an aged and solitary 
wanderer. 


Although so long a space has passed, I can yet 
picture to myself her every look and action. My 
whole heart was hers, and fondly, dearly, was I re- 
paid. I left her on buisness,—The pointed tooth 
of calumny infused its deadly poison into her very 
heart.—I returned but to see her laid inthe grave, 
—I heard that she died believing me unfaithful.—Oh; 
then what maddening lightnings flashed across my 
brain, it burned with the fire of frenzy; It was scorch- 
ed, but never consumed. I rushed into the open 
fields, her spirit followed me there, it followed me 
every where; the furies and the fiends pursued me: [ 
heard their loud and scornful laugh in my ears, I 
shrieked, I fell and swooned, and woke but as a man- 
iac.—Reason was hurled from her seat, and it was 
long, long before she resumed it, and J was left a 
melancholy proof.of love crushed in the bud. 


STANZAS. 


BY MRS. BROOKS. 


Oh, weep not forthe dead! . 
_ Rather, oh rather give the tear 
To those who darkly linger here, 
When all besides are fled; 
Weep for the spirit withering, 
In its cold cheerless sorrowing, 
_ Weep for the young and lovely one 
That ruin darkly revels on; 
_ But never be atear-drop shed 
For them, the pure enfranchised dead. 


Oh, weep not for the dead! 
No more for them the blighting chill - 
The thousand shades of earthly ill, 
The thousand thorns we tread; 
Weep for the life-caarm, early flown, 
The spirit broken, bleeding, lone; 
Weep for the death-pangs of the heart, 
Ere being from the bosom part; 
- But never be atear-drop given 
To those who restin yon blue heaven. 


LITERARY. 


The Philidelphia Monthly Magazine —The April number of 
this journal is before u& better than the last, but characterised 
by the faults of which we have previously spoken. Mr. Evans 
possesses the power to render this workjan ornament to Ame- 
rican literature. As it is, however, it is but a sorry affair con- 
trasted with what it might be. ‘There is none of that energy 
and spirit in its pages, which impart to the‘London Monthlies 
such interest and intrinsic excellence, We cannot think of 
any particular set of readers with whom a number like the. one 
before us is calculated to be popular. It is true, the articles 
for the most part are well written, that is, written with correct- 
ness and precision, but they certainly embody little interest, 
and if we except one or two of them, less information. We 
should be gratified to see the work succeed, and know of no 
editor so unpreterding andso meritorious as the editor of this 


Magazine. Butit must beevident to him, that it requires 


something more thar one or two dull essays on abstract sub- 
jects, or a flimsy lovely tale and a tolerable article of poetry, to 
win for the only original monthly periodical in Philadelphia 


either popularity or patronage. 
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